CHAPTER V
THE DAIRY
General
THE previous chapter dealt with the various aspects of housing the dairy
herd, it being pointed out that, by the assistance of proper construction and
sanitation, the production of clean milk would be encouraged. To ensure
that milk remains in this condition, very careful attention is demanded,
not only as regards storage after production, but also in connection with the
sterilisation and storage of the utensils used and their protection from
contamination. It is in this connection that the dairy and its allied buildings
play a prominent, indeed a vital, part in milk production.
The need for a suitably placed and properly constructed dairy building
on all farms is not yet sufficiently realised by the milk producer although
this is a statutory requirement. Reliance is too often placed upon the farm
kitchen situated at some distance from the cowshed, while occasionally milk
is stored in any building, however ancient and unsuitable, adjoining the
cowshed. To make matters worse, the milk store is too often an old shed
serving the dual purpose of dairy and general store. The conditions found
in such places of storage are often deplorable, and provide an almost certain
source of contamination. Cleansing of utensils and even of clothing is
carried out in the same room as that in which the milk is stored, while any
water required for washing the churns and other utensils is heated in the
same copper used for boiling dirty linen. It is to be regretted that premises
used in this way are by no means uncommon, nor is it to be wondered that
contamination invariably follows.
There appears to be a peculiar absence of reasoning on the part of some
producers concerning the provision of a proper dairy. A farmer will spend
a large sum of money on his stock and cowshed, but becomes most parsimoni-
ous when called upon to provide suitable dairy accommodation. The
argument generally used is that, since the milk is almost immediately
removed from, the farm or is delivered daily to the customer, no proper
dairy is required. The fallacy of such so-called logic can be easily seen
wnen it is remembered that the evening milk has often to stand overnight
until delivered the following morning, during which time it rapidly becomes
contaminated and even curdles. The annual losses to the milk industry
caused by this lack of forethought are very large and, quite apart from the
unhygienic principles which they represent, are definitely unnecessary. If
milk is produced under strict hygienic conditions, souring can only be due
to improper treatment after production or want of proper sterilisation of the
utensils. There is obviously no sense in a policy which expends money,
often liberally, with a view to improving conditions of production only to
waste it needlessly in another direction. In short, the farmer must be
impressed with the necessity, not only for producing clean milk, but for
storing it under suitable conditions.
Site
It has already been demonstrated that the cowshed, must have a carefully
chosen site, and this principle applies with equal force to the dairy. For